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Have taken the Liberty, according to 

| your own Deſire, of giving you my 
Opinion concerning what will be pro- 
bably the principal Subject of Debate 
this Seſſions of Parliament, with my Senti- 
ments on the Points themſelves, as well as 
ſome Account of the principal Actors on 
that Stage. This being the fitſt Time of 
your Appearance in that publick Aſſembly, 
it is highly proper you ſhould be informed 


of what you are to meet with there, with- 
out which you might be liable to make but 
an indifferent Figure, as well as ſul$eQ to 
be led into great 3 dans hea, 


- 


(4) 
It is now above Thirty Years ſince I firſt 
was employ'd in this publick Station. and 
have conſtantly obſerved that Men undo 
themſelves at their. firſt ſetting out in the 
World, by running inconfiderately into 
ſome Party. They often fall into a wrong 
one, which is moſt likely, becauſe there is 
always more Art, and more Deſign, in that 
Quarter, than in the other; and they are 
then reduced to the melancholy - Neceflity 
of continuing for ever in.the. wrong Way, 
or of loſing their Characters by changing 
it for another. a 5 "os 
8 avoid hs 2 3 
guard yourſelf, as much as po vu 
can, againſt the Spirit of Faction, whicris { 
always prevalent in a Country of Liberty. 
It ſpreads itſelf thro all Ages, and all De- 
grees of Men; but it is more eſpecially 
E in young Country: Gentlemen 
ike yourſelf, that Time of Life being com- 
monly beſt pleaſed with any thing that ſa- 
vours of Oppoſition or Ridicule. 
It would preſerve a great Number of 
Perſons from being ſedueed by this natural 
Infirmity, if they would conſider, that it 
may prove of as ill Conſequence to a Na+ 
tion for ever to oppoſe. the Meaſures of a 
Prince, as to abandon oneſelf entirely to 
his arbicrary Will. As the latter would in- 
fallibly reduce us into Slavery, ſo the for- 
mer would inevitably plunge us into _ , 
| chy 


(5s) 
ſnocking for any Man to do, or at leaſt for 
ſo many as to make it much to be appre- 
hended, we ought. mare particularly to 
ard againſt the other, of which we have 
ent Inſtances every Day. Ea 
It is not at all furprifing if we are, at 
firſt, ' apt to conclude a Miniſter to be in 
the Wrong, becauſe many Men of Di- 
ſtinction and foeming Merit oppoſe. him. 
Till a Man has been ſome time converſant 
in the World, he will not eaſily. be con» 
vinc'd that hu: ne Nature is ſo corrupt; 
he will find it difficult to conceive that we 
ſhould: be capable of ſacrificing our Ho- 
nour and Conſcience to our Reſentment ; 
but we live in an Ape too degenerate for 
any one to continue long in this Error. 
He will quickly ſind there are Men, or ra- 
ther Monſters, that, 'muffled in the Cloaks 
of Loyalty and Patriotiſm, are perpetually 
watching Opportunities to aſſaſſinate both 
their Prince and their Country. ö 
The Nature of the Poſt of a fitſt Mini- 
ſter neceflarily attracts the Envy of the 
World; then ſurely a Situation ſo ex- 
pos d to the Strokes of Fortune, fo impoſ- 
ſible to be maintain d without diſobliging 
Multitudes, is very little ' deſirable ; yet 
we ſte it the Endeavour of every ambi - 
tious Man to overturn the Perſon that poſ- 


ſeſſes that Place, and to come in his Rewm. 
B 2 This 
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This is almoſt the never failing End of great 
Men, and they have hardly any Comfort, 
but a certain Aſſurance that their Succeſſors 

will meet with the ſame Fate. "BS 
Of this Ser of Men there are always a 
great Number in every Age. In aur own 
we have one in particular, whoſe ſole Aim 
appears to be, the making himſelf infamous 
to Poſterity for Malice and Envy ; as we 
have another who prides himſelf in having 
exceeded any one of his Species in In- 
ſtances of Ingratitude. þ 

On the other Hand, there is a Miniſter, 
who, if you believe the worthy Gentle- 
men juſt mention'd, is infinitely a grearer 
Proficient in the infamous Practices that 
may undo a Country, than all the Sezanus's 
and / olſey's in the World together; an 
Embezzeler of the publick Monies, a Pen- 
Goner to foreign Courts, and a Blunderbuſs 

in Politicks. | | 0 
But the Misfortune is, theſe Gentlemen 
do themſelves more Prejudice by theſe Aſ- 
ſertions, than any Body elſe. | They have, 
in many of their Papers (I need not ſay 
on what Views) extolld the Judgment of 
his Majeſty, and commended his Affection 
to his People; How weak muſt it then be 
in them, to call him a Villain and a Block- 
head, who is choſen as the moſt capable and 
moſt deſerving Perſon, by the moſt honeſt, 
and moſt diſcerning Prince, —— to 
2 - their 
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their own Confeſſion 2 I am ſenſible they 
may anſwer, that the wiſeſt Man may be 
deceived; but then he will not be deceived 
by a Fool; nor can he be blinded to Faults 


(if any ſuch there were) which are pointed | 


out in the plaineſt Terms to him every 

Da . | . 

1e 15 the Property of a wiſe and honeſt 
Miniſter, to deſpiſe the vain Attempts of 
this Kind of Men; and knowing himſelf 
thoroughly attachd to the Intereſt of his 
Country, to be without Apprehenſions of 
any thing they can do to him; and ſo 
far the preſent Gentleman in the Admini- 
ſtration is as wiſe and honeſt as any one 
that ever enjoy d his Poſt —— He bears 
them no Eſteem for their pretended Pa- 
triotiſm, nor entertains the leaſt Fear of 
them for their real Malice. © 

Every Day produces freſh Inſtances of 
theſe perſonal Animoſities ; and theſe per- 
ſonal Animoſities produce freſh Struggles 
between two Perſons, the one endeavour- 
ing to preſerve his Poſt, perhaps only to 
keep his Enemy our of it ; the other with 
as much Probability contending for it, ſing · 
ly with a View of doing thoſe Things truly 
himſelf, of which he accuſes his Adverſary 
falſely. ore Cn 
Theſe ridiculous Diſputes would be far 
beneath our Notice, if the Conſequenoes 
pf them were not of much greater Mo- 
i 4 ment, 


- — - 
g - . — — ——— — i — A _ 
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- neceſſary in Things of this Kind, 


ment, if they were not extremely prejus 
dicial to che Intereſt of Great Britam, in 
the Hindrance they occaſion to his Ma- 
jcſty's Meaſures both at Home and A- 
broad. They not only obſtruct the For- 
mation of them, let them be ever ſo pru- 
dent, but they have likewiſe as bad an 
Effect on them when they come to be put 
in Execution. , | | ' 88 
Loet the 8 the —1 = make 
as a Joke of it av t leaſe, yet 
1 — it will — Kon 
ſonable to any impartial Judgment, that 
ſuch a Spirit of Contention muſt render 
us very contemptible to our Neighbours; 
and that the Meaſures of his Majeſty, 
tho they have had as much Surceſs as 
we could reaſonable deſire (and much more, 
T am ſure, than we could reaſonably ex · 
pet, conſidering all Things) yet they had 


lh procur d us more Advantages, and thoſe 
Advantages had been obtain d in leſs Time, 
and with leſs Difficulties, but for theſe 


unnatural Diſſentions among ourſelves. _ 


As the Inſtability of Councils in à limi- 
ted Monarchy is well known to be the 
only Misfortune attending on it, ſo the con- 
trary is the only Bleſſing of arbitrary Go- 
vernments. They have the Happineſs of 
meeting with no Oppoſiion in conduct - 
ing any Affair they engage in, which is ſu 
that bad 
Meaſures 
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Meafures will often have Succeſs from 4 
brisk Execution of them, when good ones 
will fail by a faint ne. 
If our Affairs had cons ea lefs oof! 
Manner, and thoſe Calamities 1 
on the Nation which they” only ſay 
have, and probably wiſh had fallen on us, 
tho Blame, in that Cafe, had been fo far 
from lying at that Door where they have 
laid it, that it had entirely been due to 
themſelves, who took Advantage of the 
weak Side of their Country, and let in 
the Enemy at the Back · door, which they 
ſhould have guarded with the , 
eord· and Unanimit. 
Their Intentions have bees ſuſpii | 
in this Reſpect: They have been e 
in another. If they gave us Occaſion to 
doubt their — for good Mea of the Na- 
tion, by oppoſing Meafures, at fo' 
critical a Juncture, when it had been dan- 
gerous even to oppoſe bad ones, they have, 
given us no room to be deceived in, cheir” 
Duty to their Sovereigo, by their ſedixious 
Lidels and Pamphlets. They could propoſe. 
but three Things by their Writings ; either 
to convince the King that the Meaſures he” 
had ſtampd wich his Approbation were 
weak and dangerous; to convince the peo. 
ple of ie; or to convitice them both of it. 
Tho Treatment they have given his Ma- 
jeſty is ſo Cavalier, that they could hartily 


hope 


(10 ) 
hope to do either the Firſt or the Laſt j 
they muſt therefore neceſſarily have endeas 
voured to effect the Second, which was to 
make the People believe it; and this they - 
mult have done either before they had de- 
clared their Apprehenſions in Parliament, 
or after : If before, why did not they ap- 
ply themſelves to the Repreſentatives of the 
People, in whom the Right of Judging. in 
theſe Affairs is lodg d by their own Con-. 
ſent? If after, how dard they to appeal 
from the Sentence of a Court from which 
there is no Appeal. allowed by Law, and 
which, if there was, would have Conſe- 
quences too terrible for me ſo much as to 
hint at? a F Tue I 
This Privilege, which they have aſſum'd 
to themſelves, of repining at the Decrees 
of the Parliament, and of diſcuſſing over 
again thoſe Points which have already been 
determined by the. Legiſlature (a Thing 
not even allow'd in the Houſe itſelf) they 
have, unjuſtly, honour'd with. the Name of 
the Liberty, of the Preſs ; which being a 
darling Point with the People of England, 
and conſequently a proper Inſtrument | for 
ſuch wicked Purpoſes, they have conti- 
nually, and will, without doubt, conſtant- 
ly repreſent in Danger; tho they have no 
other Reaſon for their 1 
what are occaſion d by their being inca - 
pable of conſidering any thing but their 
own 


(<827} | 
own perſonal Intereſt themſelves, and confe- 
quently of expecting to meet With any thing 
elſe in othets; but the contrary is ſo true, 

that neither King or Miniſtry had ever an In- 
olination to, much leſs a Thought of any 
thing like it; very far from it: They are 
as ſenſible of the Neceſſity of it, as the 
trueſt Patriot can be, and would as much 
abhor the Wretch that ſhould engage in ſo 
flagitious an Attempt; tho at the ſame 
time, they may poſſibly fear, and, I be- 
lieve, che Generality of conſidetate Men 
do, that, as our Conſtitution has been 
more than ence preſerv d by a good Uſe of 
that Liberty, ſo it will be ruin d at laſt by 
a bad one. Wa 
This is one of the Subjects upon which 
theſe Gentlemen employ their Rhetorick. 
I ſubmit it to your Judgment who beſt de- 
ſerves to be eſteem d an Enemy to the Li- 
berry of the Preſs, the Perſons accuſed, or 
the Perſons that accuſe; thoſe that have 
never yet utter'd one Word which could be 
conſtrued to that Senfe they are pleaſed to 
put upon it, and who have, both in pub- 
lick and private Converſation, expreſs d 
- themſelves conſtantly to a different Effect; 
or they who, by a monllrous Abuſe of it, 
have endeavoured to render it odious both 
ro the Prince and the People. Surely theſe 
Men muſt have a very poor Opinion of the 
Judgment of the Publick, it they could 


C propoſe 


— <8 © — — — ——  —— — — — 
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propoſe Succeſs from this Proceeding ? 
They could hardly hope to impoſe upon 
any reaſonable Man, a Beliet they could 
not entertain themſelves, without bei 
(whar every one knows they are not, 
what is hardly poſſible they ſhould be) as 
Weak as they are Wicked, 

I ſhall therefore leave this groundleſs 
Charge, and proceed to examine another 


Point which has made much Noiſe the laſt, 


and will probably make more this preſent 
Seſſion of Parliament: This is the Treaty 
concluded at Seile in 17293 and from 
this Battery they have play'd indefatiga- 
bly on the Miniſtry. They were very ſenſible | 
that they had the moſt Reaſon to expect to 


. deceive the Publick in an Affair of this 


kind, as it was what the Generality of Men 


leaſt underſtood ; and as it is the Vanity 


of every People, but more eſpecially of 
our own, to be thought knowing in Poli- 


_ ticks, ſo they made the greateſt Advantage 


of that Weakneſs, by appealing to them 
as the propereſt and beſt Judges: They 
improvd a Notion, which probably firſt 
ow'd its Birth to themſelves, that a Treaty 


muſt be a bad one, if it adds no new Ad- 


vantages, no new Acquiſitions to what we 
had before; whereas Treaties of this Kind 
are never to be expected but at the End of 
a ſucceſsful War; they are of a very diffe- 


rent Nature in a Time of Peace. In this 


Caſe, 


ä 
Caſe, all that Men of Senſe can expect, 
or Men of Honour and Juſtice can deſire, 
is to confirm the precedent Treaties, and 
ro preſerve the Benefits you have already 
' obtained from them, by thoſe you make 
afterwards. I will agree, indeed, thar in 
the former Caſe a Miniſter deſerves to be 
hang d if he does not procure Adyantages, 
and thoſe very conſiderable ones, for his 
Country ; which is a Truth that would 
have ſilenced a certain Perſon of their Par- 
ty, if he had not more Braſs than another 

of a different Side of the Queſtion, to 
whom they aſcribe a great deal. „ 
The Occaſion of the Treaty of Sevile 
was this: The Treaty which was conclu- 
ded at Utrecht in the Year 1713, tho ic 
put a Stop to all violent Proceedings for 
ſome time, yer it did not totally extinguiſh 
all Animeſities between the Princes con- 
cern'd in it: Whether it proeeeded from a 
real Want of Judgment in ſome Miniſters, 
who have ſince only accusd others of it, 
or from any other Cauſe (Corruption only 
excepted, which ſurely it could not be, 
when thoſe Miniſters have ſince charg d it 
with ſo much Aſſurance on the preſent Ad- 
miniſtration) I ſay, from whatſoever Cauſe 
it proceeded, it is undoubtedly certain that 
there ſtill remain'd a- general Diſcontent, 
which, enereaſing every Day, ſeem'd to 
threaten Europe with 'a new Flame, This 
C 3 | Misfor- 


SITY 


I Misfortune was the Occaſion of che Treaty 


of Hanover, the Quadruple Alliance, with 
ſeveral others of leſs Moment; and laſt of 


all this Treaty of Sewvile, che Subject of 


our preſent Enquiry. 
To ſpeak more plainly to the Point; 


The Treaty of Scuiie owes its Being to 


the Animoſities either rais'd_ by, or left un- 
extinguiſh'd at the Peace of Urrecht, and 
to an Alliance formed in Conſequence of 
them between the Emperor and the King of 


Spain, An Alliance, which, as it was high- 
1y formidable to Europe in general, from 
the Powers concern'd in it, was ſo much 


more, to Great Britazn in particular,, from 
the Stipulations it contain d, which tended 


— — 


to no leſs than the Loſs of our foreign Po- 


ſeſſions, the Ruin of our Trade, and the 
Impoſing on us a Sovereign wha had ren- 
der'd (the only Happineſs rhey pro 2 to 
have left us) our Liberties of no Effe 


This being the Caſe, I think it 12 ſuf⸗ 5 


ficienly juſtified the Conduct of our Mini- 
ſters, tho' they had actually done what, in 
Truth, they have not done; tho they 
had enter d into Engagements in which we 
were to have born the greateſt Burthen. 
Our principal Buſineſs was to have broken 


fo dangerous a Conjunction at any Ex- 


pence whatſdever, and to have engag'd, 


on our Side, ſome other Power capable of 


reſtoring the Equilibrium which was loſt 
before; 


(15) 

before ; the firſt of theſe was effected by 
the Treaty of Sevile, and the latter by. the 
Alliance with France, which, as much as 
it has been found Fault with, was certain- 
ly, according to all humane Probability, 
the only Step that could have ſav d Europe 

from univerſal Monarchy, or, at leaſt, from 


a general War. | | | 
low the Gentlemen on the 


We will here a 
other Side, for once, that what they ſay is true, 
and that the French are a people entirely void 
of Faith and Honour, totally given up to 
their particular Intereſts ; we deſire no bet- 
ter Argument than their own to defend 
dur entering, at this Juncture, into an Al- 
liance with that Nation, It can never be 
their Intereſt to ſuffer another Power to ag- 
grandize itſelf, which would not happen 
but that in the End it muſt be at their own 
Expence; and if it does not appear to be 
their Intereſt, from their own Principles, 
we may then conclude ourſelves certain of 
their Fidelity. 1 * 
What has been already ſaid, will ſuffice 
to juſtify che Miniſters in making the 
Treaty of Sevi/e. Their Adverſaries muſt 
now confine themſelves to find Fault with 
the Manner in which it was made. There 
are but three Articles in it that deſerve the 
Attention either of the one Side or the 
other. It is true, indeed, an hononrable 

Member (as he is pleas d to, call TY 
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has taken a great deal of Pains to make al- 
moſt every Paragraph ridiculous ; but ir is 
foreign to my preſent Deſign to rake Notice 
of any thing that is trifling: My Purpoſe. 
is only to give you a general Idea of the 
Buſineſs you are to have a Share in, and 
to enable you to make a ſound and juſt. 


Judgment of moſt of the conſiderable 


Points of it in particular. 4 
The three Articles juſt mentioned, are 
thoſe which relate ro Gibraltar; to the Re- 
ſtoration of our Commerce in the Meſt. 
Indies, and to the Satisfaction for the Loſſes 
of our Merchants in thoſe Parts; and to 
the ſettling Don Carlos in Italy. The two 
firſt ſolely concern purſelves; the laſt (as 
they ſay) only our Enemies; but of that 
hereaſter. „ 
The firſt is that which relates to Cibral. 
tar. This Fortreſs was, almoſt, the only 
Benefit we obtain d by the Succeſs of our 
Arms againſt France, and, perhaps, it was 
for that Reaſon firſt inſinuated to be of ſo 


great Importance, which, by the by, is 
ill diſputed; but however that Matter is 


determin d, there is one Thing certain, that 
it was not ſecurd to us in a proper Man- 
ner by the Treaty of Itrecht, and that the 
Difficulties the preſent Adminiſtration have 
met with on that Account, were owing to 


the Errors ( I might call them by a harſher 


Name ) of another, in which the * 
| able 


CIYTF. 
able Member lately mention'd may find 
one of his dear Friends to have been con- 
cern d. Dunn Ni 

Notwithſtanding this, both the honour. 
able Member, and his Friend, but more 
particularly the latter, haye been very for- 
ward to accuſe the Miniſtry of Negligence in 
this very Point; tho that Gentleman would 
do better to let any thing of this kind en- 
tirely alone; yet he would be more excu- 
ſable in meddling with any other Branch 
of Politicks than that which has relation to 
Treaties. 4,117 2 

I beg of you, Sir, to give yourſelf the 
Trouble of Reading over the Treaty we 
are now upon; it will be the propereſt 
Way to acquaint you with the Principles of 
theſe Men; you will find Gibraltar ſecur'd 
ro us, in the very ſecond Article, in the 
ſtrongeſt and plaineſt Terms that can be de- 
visd ; both their Britannick, Chriſtian, - 
and Catholick Majeſties — promiſing and 
engaging to Guarantee reciprocally their Ring- 
doms, States, and Dominions under their 
Obedience in what Part of the Warld ſoc ver 
ſituate ; before they can prove that this 
does not fully comprehend Gibraltar, they 
mult firſt prove it under the Obedience of 
ſome other Prince, and ſituated in the Moon, 
or ſome one of the Plancts. 13:4 

But they alicdge, That we would have. 
ſpeciſically mention'd Gibraltar, without 
x which 


(18) 
which our Right to that Place muſt be ſſill 
precarious, and, conſequently, liable to be 
again diſputed by Spain, upon any new 
Difference between us: And hete they 
make no Allowance for the natural Vanity 
and Pride of that People, which it would 
have been very ridiculous for us not to 
have indulg d them in, conſidering ſuch an 
Indulgence could not in any be 
prejudicial to us; and that it could not he 
ſo, appears very plainly: For, if to render 
the Guarantee eſſectual, it had been neceſ- 
ſary to mention the Dominions guaranteed; 
Why were it not as neceſſary that Great 
Britain and Ireland ſhould be likewiſe no- 
minally inſerted? How could his Majeſty 
be ſo careleſs with reſpect to Hanover, con- 
cerning which they inſmuate him to be ſo 
extremely ſolicitous? But neither the 
King, nor his Miniſters, have been accusd 
of Negligence in any of theſe Patticulars. 
I could bring innumerable Inſtances of In- 
ſinuations as groundleſs as this; but there 
needs no more to ſhew the Unfairneſs of 
theſe Gentlemen, as well as the Weakneſs of 
their Cauſe. 6 een 
Leer us now proceed to the ſecond Point, 
which relates to the Reſtoration of our 
Commerce in the Veſt Indies, and to the 
Satisfaction for the Loſſes of our Mer- 
chants in thoſe Parts. Our honourable 
Gentleman took care always to magnify 
theſe 


( 19.) 
theſe Loffes as well as the Indig gnity of che 
- Uſage, neither of Viet desde ay gehe 
Colours * their own to ſet them off i, Io 


a Trading Nation. He likewiſe cok 4 
uch Pains to convince the Publick; Wat 

Minter 12 05 che _ mw Pugth- 

con] in this Caſe; endes 


he ſhould neglect 
lieve, that the preſent A had been 
Fache of that Crime; one would ſwear he 
ught that none "of his Couatrymen 
odors to read; for ay Man who can 
do that, is capable of findin chat he idfi- , 
nuates a palpable Falſthovd. The third 
| Article. of. x Treaty containing theſe. 
Words —— Hts Catho arbolich Maje y 1 5 de. 
tired, as he declares &'t the Artie, 
thit be Au e ant, hor will faiffer 
Hut, by Virtue of F The Theaty of Vienna, 
any 55 ae to the 7 855 here . 
fm d, all the Treaties of 
Commerce, or Treaties of Peace, in which 
Commerce may be concerri 'd,  Anreeedenr' o 

the Veax 1241. 

This Article {ufficietttly ſetutes us all 
that we can defire, with reſpect to ar, 
Trade, which is re-eſtabliſhed 'ngain- up 
the ſame Foot on which it Was eftablifhe 
ar 4 te, wich the ſame Privileges to the Sub. 
jects of Great Britain, and with the | ſame 
ReſtriQtions on thoſt ef atly orher Codg- 
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try, aboliſhing and anoullng totally thoſe 
Engagements Which Spain had enter d into 

wich che Empire, to our Prejudice, in Con- 
ſequenoe of - which our ; Commerre ha been, 
greatly obſtructed for ſeveral Y 5 | | 

As to the Satisfaction, for the Loſſes of; 
our Merchants, notwithſtanding the, Conſi- 
dence with which it has been aſſerted; that 
no Care, was taken in that Particular, that 
2 is ſo far from being true, that no- 
th ing (excepting the Hearts, of. thoſe. who. 
pronounc'd it) can be falſer. There are no 
leſs than five Articles, the 4th,,5th, 6th, 
7th, and 8th, which entirely tele to this 
ſingle Point, and the whole Treaty pc: 
tains but Sixteen. 

And in theſe Articles, Commiſſaries ae 
to be appointed, and the Manner is 19 
for adjuſting this Difference, a reciproca 
Promiſe being, made in the moſt ſole 
Manner, by t contracting Parties, che 
Kings of Great Britain, France, and Spa, 
that Juſtice ſhall, be done in purſuance to 
the Determinations of the ſaid Commiſſa- 
ries. Can any thing be more ludicrous chan 
the Behaviour of theſe Perſons, who ex- 
pect their own bare Aſſertions ſhould Meſh; 
with more Credit, than the Oar s of 4 c 
greateſt Princes, I know but one thing 
more ridiculous, and that is, That the fam 
Perſons ſhould hope to bring the Publi 
over to their * by doing 52 

wou 


„ = 


r , 
would be the greateſt Affront to à private 
Man, by treating them as if they had not 
comition e ON 

The third and laſt Particular we are to 


is any Solemnity in Treaties). by the 2 
druple Alliance, to ſee the Succeſſion effec- 
tuated. The Emperor, we ſee, has fail d 
in his Promiſe; ſo that it is now the 
Time for us to exert ourſelyes to oblige 
him to it, which was the principal 
End of our entering into that Alliance. 
He has ſhewn us plainly, that his Inten- 
tions are quite i his Engage» 
ments, and that he is determin d to keep 
to himſelf and his Family, what, if he had 
ever a Right to, he has no Right to no, 
IG long ſince, made it over to ano- 
ther. 1 5 
The Treaty of S#bile is, in a manner, a 
Tranſcript of the Quadruple Alliance; it 
1 differs 


4s our Honour is concern d in this Affair, 


( 22 ) 
differs from it only in the Change that is 
made of 6000 Swiſs or neutral Troops, for 
6000 natural Spaniards. However ſmall this 
Variation may be (and ſurely it does not ſeem 
much for the Advantage of Spain to change 
the beſt Troops for. the worlt in Europe 
yet it is tepreſented a Thing of the great 


. Importance, and higheſt Injuſtice to the Em- 
peror; whereas it is ſo far from being, at 
leaſt, the latter, that we ſhould actually be 


Juſtified in entering upon a War imme⸗ 
diately with him upon this Account, which 
muſt be allow'd (even by the honqurable 
Member, and the greateſt Champions of 
Untruths) to be a Proceeding ſomething | 
87 violent than that which we have 
8˙d. : Fr 


ſo is likewife the general Intereſt of Eu- 
rope, and conſequently our own paiticular 
one. We formerly oppos'd France when 
they aim'd at univerſal Monarchy, when 
they endeavour'd to enlarge their Domi- 
nions beyond what. was conſiſtent with the 
publick Security, we were never blam'd for 
this; Why then-ſhould we be found fault 
wich for oppoſing the ſame Deſign in the 
Emperor > Would that grievous Yoke be 
more inſupportable under a French than under 
a German Prince? Whence this ſudden and 
extraordinary Favour to that People? Ir is 
fomerhing new, that theſe Gentlemen ſhould 
be partial to that Quarter. That 


That the Emperor's Views are. too ad- 
vantageous to himſelf, to be anywiſe {afe to 
us, Will need very little Proof. If we con- 


ſider the vaſt Extent of his hereditary Do- 


minions,” the Empire, and what he has al- 
ready in Italy, we ſhall eaſily perceive, that 
with this pew Addition of Power, he 
would be Maſter of near one third of Eu- 
rope; and that he wants no Inclination to 
make uſe of his Power, appears from his 
Engagements with Spain in 1725. His ſole 
Aim was to raiſe another Monarch gut of 
the Auſtrian Family, who, like Charles the 
Fifth, ſhould be, in a manner, Sovereign of 


the whole World. 1 222 
at Happineſs of the Pub- 


But to the gre 
lick (cho to the great Misfortune of ſome 
private Men) his Majeſty's prudent Mea -- 
ſures have diſſipated this Storm, and di- 
ſpell'd thoſe Clouds which were gather d by 
the Ambition of an ungrateful Prince, who 
owes his Being to that very People he has 
been endeavouring to Ruin: ſo monſtroug 
an Inſtance of Ingratitude in him might al- 
moſt, in ſome Degree, excuſe an Act of 
Injuſtice in us; ſurely then we 'eannor be 
blam d for ſeeking to abridge his Power, 
by a religious Adherence to our Treaties: 
We muſt, in our own Defence, and in the 


Defence of all Exrope, confine him wifhin 


theſe Limits which were ſer him wich his 
own Conſent: We are ſtrong 2 . Ab: 
| | wa. ds . * Ig | > nces 
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liances we have wiſely procur'd, and in the 
Power of the Princes engag'd in the ſame 
Quartel ; but we are ſtronger ſtill in rhe 
Juſtice of our Cauſe, and in the Aſſiſtance 
of the King of Kings. 1 « 

T have now gone thro', with as much 
Conciſeneſs as poſſible, the principal Ob- 
jections to the Treaty of Seite, T' have 
conſin d myſelf as cloſely as I could to the 
Subſtance, and avoided the Shadow. As 
for all artful Inſinuations and groundleſs 
Cavils (Arguments conſtantly made uſe. of 
in a bad Cauſe) I have totally neglected 
them, becauſe they ſhew more the Narure of 
thoſe who deal imthem, than the Nature of | 
the Treaty itſelf, and 'becauſe you will, 
very ſhortly, hear enough of that kind: in 
another Place, My ſole Deſign has been 
(what 1 hope it will ever be) to ſtate rhe 
| Matter fairly, and to prove, that out En- 
gagements are ſuch as we were oblig'd to 
enter into, in Honour, Conſcience, and In- 
tereſt. We ought, therefore, unanimouſſ 
to concur in the Support of his Majeſty in 
theſe Engagements, and that the more, as 
we ſhould have been oblig'd to have dong 
the ſame Thing, tho' they had been leſs: 
* worthy of our Approbation; for there is 
a Neceſſity that the Parliament ſhould be 
very tender in breaking of Treaties their 
Princes have made, ſince, without it, our 
* would have very little Confi- 
\ 


dence 


/ 


nr 7 


(2s) | 
dence, in our Frieng{hip, and never; Want 
Pretences for the Violstion of their Faith, 
it being the only Method, in that Gaſes. 
they can take to treat with, us apc an, 
equal Foot. 

The next Thing 1 n ge of: is. 
the Affair of Deniz deſexves our. 
Conſideration — os. 80 he Noiſe uthat has 
been made ahout i eady, t chan, oc any. | 
that it will proba = make d hergaſtet i thq. 

at the ſame time, ws aged not dont bat ig... 
will occaſion many florid Diſcouxſes, and 
many. unjuſt Malter againſt. the; Mini- 
ſtry; ſince it is the Cuſtom of the Gentle · 
men on the other Side, not uy: 4 deglaim 
upoi any Point ag. Jong, "oh he Reaſon... 
for theit Declamation ſub ag, ong 
as as theje ace ae L is gene- 

rally» Saf ee Tins, 
We had a Very n Fe ee the la 


—— 


longer: Ofithis / 


ſtoSeſſion 


of 12 50 10 we Con Conduct wich re- 
75 deere W (not. 

with 1 5 te e A ing ol 
France, t 


Fi by ke how n. the 
15 tequit d — — of |Ugrecht.) - 
Vented chen. K 1 Thies in che 


noon till The ming. 
— ere the 2 2 ai den b 1 W 
fied fe renal 0 in debe, f eis. | 


It is Tpoſible to Jeteribs the lirda..: 
ticks and Arts made uſe of by that 
Party 


=: (26). 
3 Party to beczed in this Attach uſe 
i Miniſtry.. The Secrecy of their Councils, 
and the Privacy of their Meering —_— 
the Air of a treaſonable Deſign A 
Government, than an Accuſation Mi- 
niſter, which is always an Undertaking no 
Man need to be aſham'd of, when it is 
founded upon Reaſon. That Cauſe muſt 
ſure be weak which has occaſion for ſach 
Supports as theſe; for Truth can ſtand up- 
on its own Legs, an and conſides in its own 
natural 
Their Unfairneſs was 28 gteat, ay their. 
Management was mean and little; 7 5 4 
not only ſurpriz d the Miniſters By 
tacking them where they leaſt ex d it, Ti 
and, conſequently, where they were leaſt 
rep Jared ro defend themſelves, but che 
likewiſe endeayour'd to hinder them fri 
having a Day appointed in which: he” 
might vindicate themfelves, by produciag 
thoſe Papets which were alone capable e 
clearing their Conduct, at the ſame time 
preſſing hard, that their own' Evidence 
might * heard immediately-; the Deſigu 
of which was very obvious, and calculaced” 
only to prejudice and inffame the Houſe 
in ſuch a manter againſt the Miniſters, 
that they might be ſent ro the Tower, 
without having Time allow 'd ee for their | 
F uſtificarion. 7 


the 


e. 
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4 But the Moderation of the Houſe de- 


feared all their Schemes, and a Day was 
appointed (as it was highly reafonable 
there ſhould) in which rhe Accuſets and Ac- 
cuſed ſhould debate the Point, without 
any other Advantages, to either Party, than 
what the Juſtice of the Cauſe ſupplied ; the 
Conſequenee of which was, that the Mini- 
ſters clear d themſelves to the Satisfaction 
of the Parliament, and made it appcar, that 
they had not been wanting in their Endea- 
vours, to put a Stop to the Reparation of 


the Harbour of Dunkirk, and, ar the ſame 


time, the Malice of the oppoſite Party was 


. unmask'd, and expos'd to publick View. _ 


They ſtill, however, pretend, that the 


Adminiſtration were negligent in their 
Duty, and that when they found thar no 


immediate Satisfaction was to be obtain d 
from their Remonſtrances to the Court of 

France, they ſhould have inſtantly acquaint- 
ed the Parliametic with it. I appeal to any 
reaſonable Man (not to the Gentlemen I 
am ſpeaking of) whethet that had been 4 


prudent Step, - eſpecially ſince the King of 


France contitiually aſſured us, tliat it was 
not done by his Connivance, and that he 
would, very ſoon, tedreſs the Grievance, 
Had it been mention d in Parliament, it had, 
in Honour, obliged us to have reſthred it 
in a Manner which, perhaps,” might have 
had very dangerous Conſequences, and had 

TER” = 5” _ obliged 
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obliged us (in caſe the French were as 


much - determin'd ro reſtore that Harbour 
as they have been repreſented) to declare 


War againſt France : How capable we were 
of any thing of that kind, at that Juncture, 
I need not determine. Any one that re- 
members with how much Difficulty the 
united Force of the Allies wichſtood the 
ſingle Power of France in the late War, will 
want no Arguments to convince him, that 


Great Britam alone could not do it now, 
when it has ſo many other Enemies to deal 


with, eſpecially, if (as the Gentlemen on 


the other Side inſinuate) we are in a worſe 


Condition than we were before, oppreſs'd 


with Taxes, and loaded with a Debt of 
Nine and Forty Millions. | 

But Dunkirk is now once more demo- 
liſh'd: Let me then congratulate the Na- 


tion on having procur'd a Benefit of ſo 
great Importance, with ſo much Eaſe, and 
without any Expence, which, had we taken 


another Method, we could never have ob- 
tain'd, tho* we had ſacrific d Thouſands 


have labour'd ſo long to no other Purpoſe, 
but to ſhew the World they oppoſe all Mea- 


ſures that are advantageous, and adviſe all 


Meaſures that are pernicious to their Coun- 
try: And let me obſerve one Thing more 
to the Honour of France, that by their Be- 


haviour ' 


— — 


and ſpent Millions: and let me lament the- 
' wretched Fate of thoſe unhappy. Men who 


is a. | 
3 | 
haviour in this Affair, they have fully 
clear'd themſelves of thoſe Suſpicions of 
their Fidelity which have been unjſtuly 
thrown upon them, by doing a Thing (ma- 
nifeſtly againſt their Intereſt ro do) of 
their own free Will, which no Man of com- 
mon Senſe can ſay we could have (eaſily, 
I won't ſay poſſibly) fore d them ro againſt 
their Tnclination. PIE 
I now am come to a Subject, - which, 
from the Beginning, has cauſed great De- 
bates, and will certainly continue ſo to do; 
this is the Maintenance of the Heſſian 
Troops, a Body of 12000 Men in Germany, 
which we have taken into our Pay for ſome 
Years, ſince our Quarrel with the Empe- 
ror : It is repreſented that they are kept 
up only on Account of Hanover, and that 
this is a Violation of the Act of Settlement; 
neither of which is true. In the firſt Place, 
we maintain the He/ian Troops in order to 
form, in aſhort Time, if Occaſion ſhould be, 
a conſiderable Body of Men, in Conjunction 
with other Troops of our Confederates, to 
protect thoſe Countries that are our Allies, 
to preſerve the Neutrality of others, and, 
laſtly, to cover the Dutch from the Em- 
peror, without which, perhaps, they might 
not be able to keep theit Engagements with 
us. As to the Second, That it is a Viola- 
tion of the Act of Settlement, nothing 


can be a more malicious and groundleſs 1+. 
E 2 ſinuation. 


(30) | 
ſinuation. It is very certain, that-by:that 
Act the King is depriv'd of the Power of 
| doing any thing of that Kind, bur the Par- 
WE liament never did, nor ever could: have de- 
K 5 ſign'd to take from themſelves chat Liberty; 

j 


and it is the Parliament, not the King, that 
maintain theſe Forces; ſo that allowing all 
that can be ſaid, allowing that Hanover is 
the principal Cauſe. of this Expence, it 
1 cannor, in any reſpect. be call'd a Viola- 
. f tion of the Act of Settlement; it may as 
1 well be ſaid, that becauſe the King can 


WW raiſe no Money withour his Parliament, 
100 when the People of England are tax d by 
4 Parliament, the King is exerciſing arbitrary | 
Power. 

| But farther: I can't help obſerving the 

. Partiality of theſe Gentlemen, who con- 
| demn his preſent Majeſty for doing that 
very Thing which King James the Firſt is 

| ſo univerſally, and fo juſtly, condemn'd for 
by not doing, 1 mean the Affair of the Pala- 

tinate, which he ſo ſcandalouſly neglected. 
. He was blam'd for not protecting a People 
v8 of the reform'd Religion, and abandoning a 
ſis. Nation which might have been uſeful in the 
Þ Empire to the Proteſtant Intereſt, If theſe 
N Arguments were of force againſt the Con- 
duct of- King James, they mult be of equal 
force to juſtify the Conduct of the Parlia- 
ment now ; the People of Hanover being 


"ih * 1 Caſe, or rather ſtill more deler- | 
ug ving 


vying our Protection, as the Difficulties they 
labour under, proceed from our Quarrels, 
not their own. 3 (RET 

I think we have fo far cleard the Way 
in this Affair as to make it evident, that 
there is a Neceſſity for maintaining thoſe 
Troops as long as our preſent Differences 
ſubſiſt, and, conſequently, that it is highly 
unreaſonable to oppoſe it: If it was ob- 
jected only, that the e was too 
great, and that they might be ſecur d, on 
our Side, in a cheaper Manner, there might 
be ſome Appearance of Reaſon on their 
Side, tho even that has not yet been, and 
perhaps may not now be poſſible. 

This foreign Army has always given 
great Uneaſineſs, as well as our Standing 
Forces at Home. The pretended Patriots 
launch out in the boldeſt Manner upon this 
Head; they employ all their Rhetorick to 
convince the Publick, that it is dangerous 
to our Conſtitution; they bring Examples 
out of ancient and modern Hiſtory to con- 
vince us of what we all know, that moſt free 
Governments have, with Time, degenera- 
ted into abſolute Monarchy, and that one 
af the Cauſes of thoſe Revolutions is ge- 
nerally an Army ; but they are not ſo Bir 
as to on the original Cauſe to be the Cor- 
ruption and Levity of the People, which 
/ render an Army neceſſary ; that is the Diſ- 
caſe, this is the Remedy, and tho”, without 

| doubt, 
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doubt, they are both very terrible, yet the 
Misfortunes that at length fall upon a 
Country under theſe unhappy Circumſtances 
ſhould hot be aſcrib'd to the Badneſs of the 
Medicine, but ro the Violence of the Di- 
ſtemper, which it is not in the Power of 
Man to cure; for political, as well as na- 
rural Bodies, are ſubject to Changes, and 


have each their Periods. 


In ſhort, to be plain, our Country is in 
this declining State, and we muſt, in Time, 
expect the ſame Fate that all Governments 
have had: We are all corrupted and de- 
praved, and we cannot hope to diſperſe the 
impending Storm; we can only propoſe to 
avert-it for a Time; our only way to do 
this is to maintain a Standing Force: Ir 
ought to be as ſmall a one as is conſiſtent 
with the publick Security; but we muſt. 
remember that out Neighbours have all 
great Armies, and that Force is only to be 
repell d by Force; and we muſt likewiſe re- 
member that we have a Pretender to the 
Throne, and a divided People; we cannot 
therefore have any Proſpect of maintaining 
ourſelves, at any time, againſt Popery and 
Slavery without an Army; and we muſt 
not be uneaſy at this preſent confus'd Con- 
juncture, if that Army is more numerous 

than in a Time of profound Peace. 
It naturally occurs to me now, to men- 
tion the /ri/p Recruits; but I ſhall * 
them 
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chem with quite a different View; from 


thoſe who have made ſo great a Noiſe 


about them. That Affair is quite over, ſo 
that I need not enter into the Dif 


Army has not leſſen d, in any reſpect, his 


Compliance with the Deſires of his People. 
I have now run thro all the grand Sub- 
jects of Clamour. I have endeavour'd to 
explain and juſtify the Meaſures of the Mi- 
niſtry, and that with no other Intention 
than to convince you (as I think I ought 
to endeavour to do, as I am convinced of 
it myſelf) that their Views ate ſolely ſet 


pute he- 
ther it was juſtifiable or not; I ſhall only 
infer from the Eaſineſs with which his Ma- 
jeſty gave up that Point; how little we 
have to apprehend from fo - gracious a 
Prince, and to obſerye that our terrible 


on the Welfare of their Country, as the 


Views of their Oppenents are ſolely ſet on 


the Welfare of themſelves. If I have let 
fall ſome Expreſlions that may appear too 
harſh, as it is poſlible T may have done in 
the Heat of my Diſcourſe, T hope you will 


dignation that fires every honeſt Man to 
ſee the Innocent accus'd unjuſtly, and to 
ſee that noble Virtue, Patrioriſm, baſely 
cmploy'd as a Cloak to Ambition. 


I might have taken a great deal. of No- 
tice of the Inſinuations of that Set of Men, 
with reſpect to the Negotiations of the Mi- 

niſterg 


impute them to their true Cauſe, the In- 


{ SG 


1 
niſters now ſaid to be carrying on wich the 
A Emperor, which imply no lefs than thar 
4 they repent of their former Engagements 
10 with pain, and are now throwing them 
4 ſelves into the Hands of another Power? 
1. but this I am confident is falſe ; and, were 

it true, I cannot help obſerving how un- 

fair theſe Men are, who are equally dif: 
pleas d with the Meaſures of the Miniſters, 
whether they are good or bad, whether they 
are ſuch as they themſelves have approv d or 
diſapprov'd. ; 
This is a moſt convincing Proof, that 
they are Enemies to the Man and not. to his 

Actions, which has been always eſteem d a 

Sign of groundleſs Prejudices, and unjuſti-/ 

fiable Reſentments ; as Men who are ca- 
pable of being biaſſed by ſuch Motiyeszi 
have always been abhorr'd, and deem'd the 
Bane of human Society. g 2:4: 
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